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Current Topics. 
The late Mr. Gore-Browne, K.C. 


OuR READERS will share our regrets at the untimely death of 
Mr. Gorre-Browne, K.C., who has passed away while still in 
hearty middle life under circumstances at once tragic and stranger 
than anything that fiction could have invented. Mr. Gorr- 
BROWNE was one of those thorough and careful draftsmen who 
did so much to elucidate and give practical form to the great 
experiment in joint-stock enterprize which commenced so 
recently as 1862, at least in a form protected by statute. His 
useful handy books on Company Law are extremely well known. 
Of late years, much of his time was given to public service, on 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee and as Arbitrator on 
matters concerning the pay and routine of civil servants. An 
exact and diligent lawyer, he united shrewd common sense to a 
scholarly understanding of principles, and did much admirable 
work of real civic value in those troublous times of reconstruction 
and unemployment. 


Chess Play at the Provincial Meeting. 


WE HAVE BEEN asked to call attention to the proposal on foot 
to promote a chess match among all who wish to compete at the 
forthcoming Provincial General Meeting, of which Lrxps is the 
scene. The idea seems excellent, and we wish it all success. 
Indeed, it is to be hoped that more may come of it, and that a 
Chess Club or Circle for Members of The Lay Society may come 
into existence as a consequence. Twelve years ago a Bar Chess 
Club was formed and took regular part in the London Chess 
Tournaments, but we believe it fell into abeyance owing to two 
disturbing factors, the constant absence of good players on 
circuit, and the reluctance of barristers who were already members 
of the first-rate metropolitan chess clubs to sacrifice their time- 
honoured places in established teams in order to throw in their 
fortunes with a newly formed Bar Club. There must certainly be 
much chess talent of a high order among solicitors, for lawyers in 
all ages and countries have been enthusiastic votaries of chess. 
Indeed, the great chess master of all time, Paut Morpny, was a 
barrister in the United States, where barristers are solicitors as 
well. Morpuy was the son of a New ORLEANS judge and rose to 
fame as a player almost at so early an age as that Cuban prodigy 
CAPABLANCA, who is said to resemble him in appearance and 
manner. Morpay came to Europe at twenty, and, in a career of 
lightning brilliancy, beat all the famous champions in a series of 
set matches and earned for himself undying fame in the world of 
chess. Returning to America next year he was called to the Bar 
of Lovistana in 1859, only to take part on the side of the South 
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in the great Civil War which raged from 1861-5. In the war he 
served as a lieutenant’ but won no special fame; indeed, his 
nerves were ruined and he shortly afterwards died in a mad-house. 
This sad fate of a very promising young lawyer used to be ascribed 
to his feats of playing blindfold twelve simultaneous chess games, 
but the recent war has taught us rather to seek for its origin in 
“ shell-shock.’’ Let us hope that no great career will be thus 
blasted as the result of excessive zeal at the Chess Match in 


Leeds ! 


Chess as a legal Pastime. 

THERE ts much to be said, by the way, for some serious effort 
to introduce chess as an intellectual pastime for lawyers. At 
present each of the great professions seems to have a preference 
for some special form of indoor game ; of course, golf is the 
outdoor pastime par excellence of all professional men. Clergymen, 
we know, have a preference for backgammon—at any rate, in the 
novels of Sir WatterR Scott, JANE AUSTEN, and ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Whist was once the favourite game of the family 
physician in his leisure moments ; and we suppose bridge now 
takes its place. Chess has always been the soldier’s favourite. 
Men of letters have a weakness for dominoes. Barristers and 
solicitors, so far as we know, have never shown any special 
preference for any one of these pastimes over another ; but in 
French literature the “ avoué” (Anglicé, solicitor) usually plays 
“ cribbage,” and the ‘“ avocat” (Anglicé, barrister) is credited 
with a taste for poker! If one may credit Sergeant BALLANTINE’s 
* Experiences,” the bar of his day—at least the Old Bailey Bar— 
were inveterate gamblers; when gambling hells were finally 
repressed in London during the early years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, they used to betake themselves each Long Vacation to the 
roulette tables of BouLocnr. The late Lord Russe. oF 
KILLOWEN, of course, had a penchant for baccarat. On the whole 
we feel that chess might well become the lawyer’s favourite game. 


The Intellectual Discipline of Chess. 

CHESS, WE certainly think, has many great merits as a form of 
intellectual discipline which should commend it to barristers and 
solicitors. To begin with, it requires an orderly, exact, methodical 
mind. Then a knowledge of ‘ book-play ” and of * precedent ”’ 
is all-important, and is soon instilled in the mind of its votaries. 
Courage in adversity, persistence in fighting a losing battle, the 
stiffness of upper lip which enables a man to go on with dogged 
pertinacity long after .he has a game which seems doomed to 
hopeless defeat ; these qualities of character are required in chess 
and are encouraged by it. They are also of incalculable value to 
the advocate. Patience and subtlety, the capacity to foresee all 
the moves in the game for a long distance ahead, the reserve 
which can conceal one’s plans behind a sphinx-like mask ; these 
are necessary to chess player and lawyer alike. Tact and 
diplomacy, resourcefulness in difficulties, coolness in emergencies, 
steadiness in a “ tight place ’—without these qualities of tem- 
perament no man can hope to achieve much either in chess or in 
the law. But chess has its dangers as well as its merits as an 
intellectual discipline. It is apt to prove too engrossing. The 
famous Morpuy once asked a colleague at the Bar of New 
ORLEANS why he had ceased to attend the café where Morpuy 
used to play with him. “ I found,” said his friend, “* that I must 
either give up business or chess.” “Surely you will give up 
business, then,” said Morpuy; and this is apt to be the chess- 
players’ danger. But, if this lust for play be kept in order, there 
is no finer mental training for the lawyer than that afforded by 
the ‘“‘ Game of Kings.” 

The Old Bailey Calendar. 

THE CALENDAR of the September session, which will be opened 
at the Old Bailey on Tuesday, at present contains a list of about 
ninety cases for trial, a number slightly below the usual average. 
Mr. Justice Branson will be the judge. One of the cases for 
hearing is that in which a blind soldier is accused of killing his 
wife. There are several charges of attempting to shoot police 


officers, and eighteen persons are accused of bigamy. Another 


of the cases is that of a man and a woman who are charged with 
having in their possession, or under their control, machine guns 
with intent to endanger life. This case, we understand, may 
raise legal points of unusual difficulty and, perhaps, of some 
constitutional importance. The working of the Firearms Act, 
1920, has been notoriously erratic, possibly owing to the fact that 
no reasonable or adequate opportunity has ever been afforded 
to the average ex-soldier to obtain registration, or alternatively to 
make surrender of any weapon he may have retained on returning 
from service. Soldiers, in many cases, have retained weapons 
merely as trophies. In the present case, however, the points 
are different: and include the interesting question whether or not 
a machine-gun is a “ fire-arm” within the meaning of the Act; 
a question of a totally dissimilar kind to:the one to which we 
have just referred. 


The Acoustics of the Old Bailey. 


ALL WHO practise in the Central Criminal Court are aware 
of the extraordinary difficulties felt by judges, counsel and 
witnesses, in making themselves heard by the jury. ‘This is 
commonly ascribed to some acoustic defect in the roof; 
and so grave has the evil been that most practitioners 
have openly stated their preference for the old building 
demolished some fifteen years ago, notwithstanding its utter 
lack of accommodation, and the absence of all the pleasant 
facilities provided by the present handsome and commodious 
building. Happily, an effort has been made at long last 
to put this acoustic trouble right, and during the interval 
since the July session at the Central Criminal Court alterations 
have been carried out in Court No. 1, where the judges sit, with 
a view to improving its acoustic properties and of removing the 
echo which has been a source of inconvenience to members of 
the Bar. A flat glass roof has, with this object, been placed 
below the dome. If the experiment in Court No. 1 proves 
successful, let us hope that the improvement will be adopted in 
the other three courts with the least possible delay. The 
ventilation system, too, certainly requires urgent attention. 


The London Consistory Court. 


THe Consistory Court of London, in which the late 
Dr. TRistRAM officiated for so many years, and which is now 
occupied by Mr. Errineron, K.C., who served during the greater 
part of the war as Commanding Officer of the Inns of Court 
Officers’ Training Corps, is probably the most troublesome of 
all the diocesan courts for the Chancellor who presides in it. 
For in London party spirit in the Church runs to greater extremes 
than elsewhere, and partisans are much more ready to invoke 
the secular arm—if we can call the decree of a Chancellor an 
exercise of the secular arm. The case of In re the Ornaments of 
St. Magnus Church, recently before the Vacation Court, affords 
an illustration of the peculiar difficulties which beset this 
Consistory Court. An injunction has been obtained in the 
Vacation Court against the Chancellor and the petitioners, 
restraining them from carrying out orders made by the Chancellor 
for the removal of some ordinary ornaments in the Church of 
St. Magnus by London Bridge, pending the hearing of an 
application for the Prerogative Writ of Prohibition. The grounds 
alleged in the application were that the recent legislation 
establishing the National Assembly and the Parochial Church 
Councils gave rights to the Council which were entirely ignored by 
the Chancellor ; and, secondly, that the petitioners, though actual 
members of the Council, misled the Court by an incorrect 
statement that no Parochial Council existed. 


Conversion of Damages into Sterling. 

THERE HAVE been numerous recent cases in which the courts 
have had to consider the principles on‘which they will act in convert- 
ing into sterling damages payable in a foreign currency. In view 
of the fluctuations in exchange which prevail everywhere at 
present, the date of conversion is obviously all-important. Marks 
have varied trom 1,000 to 10,000 to the pound within a few weeks, 





and francs from 46 to 68 inonesinglemonth, A very instructive 
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decision is that of the Court of Appeal in Re British-American 
Continental Bank Ltd. (ante, p. 643), which held that where in a 
company’s winding-up a debt due to a foreign creditor in a foreign 
currency incurred by reason of a breach of contract is ordered to 
be converted into sterling for the purpose of being admitted by 
the liquidator, the rate of exchange at which the conversion is to 
be made is not the rate ruling at the date of the winding-up, but 
that on the date of the breach of contract which gives rise to the 
debt. 


Privilege Taxes and the American Supreme Court. 

WE NOTE from our American contemporary, the CENTRAL Law 
JourNAL, that the Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
made two important decisions affecting the constitutional right 
of one State to impose special taxes upon the inhabitants of other 
States in the Union, not borne by its own citizens,—a question 
which is certain to arise sooner or later within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. In the one, the transportation ot oil through 
an underground pipe line was taxed by West Virginia as a 
“ privilege tax,”’ thus attempting to impose a burden upon inter- 
state commerce in oil and in gas going into other States, and 
for that reason it was held to be invalid under the inter-state 
commerce clause of the Constitution. In the other, a milling 
corporation made a contract with a citizen of Kentucky which 
he refused to perform. Being sued, his defence was that the 
milling company had not registered in Kentucky as required 
by the statute of that State, hence it could not sue the Kentuckian. 
The Kentucky court sustained his contention, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed the judgment of the State 
court, holding in effect that the transaction was one in inter-state 
commerce and the State statute as applied to it was void. Before 
the Federal Constitution came into existence, however, there was 
no redress. Now, the Federal Courts can relieve the citizens 
of other States from attempted wrongful exactions by the people 
of sister States. 


Automobiles as “ Inherently Dangerous Things.” 

No Enauisu Court we believe, has yet gone quite so far as 
to hold that an automobile is inherently “a dangerous thing ”’ 
which a man must “ sell at his peril.” But the American courts 
would appear to have so decided, subject to the qualification 
that the rule of “‘ Caveat emptor,” also applies when a purchaser 
is injured by an automobile he has inspected before buying it. 
We find the following observation on the point in the CenTRAL 
Law JournaL: “If the purchaser knows that the article is 
unsafe or dangerous he cannot recover on the theory that the article 
was imminently dangerous. However, very slight evidence of 
care on the part of a purchaser of an automobile to discover any 
defects in the construction of the machine, will render inapplicable, 
in the case of an injury to the occupant of a rear seat who is thrown 
to the ground by the falling of such seat due to defective attach- 
ment to the body of the car, the rule that a third person who is 
injured by a defective or dangerous article purchased by another 
who knows of the condition of the article, cannot recover of the 
maker for personal injuries caused thereby. Olds Motor Works 
v. Shaffer, 145 Ky. 616, 140 §.W. 1047, 37 L. A. R. (N. S.) 560, 
Ann. Cas. 1913B 689, 3 N.C. C. A. 79.” 


The Moratorium for Stock Exchange Pre-War Bargains. 


Last Fripay marked the expiry of one year from the formal 
conclusion of peace between belligerent nations other than 
Turkey. So, in accordance with pre-arranged conditions, the 
moratorium fixed shortly after the outbreak of war in regard 
to Stock Exchange bargains that were unsettled at the end of 
July, 1914, came to an end on that day. In the course of the 
last twelve months one or two firms of importance, whose affairs 
called for special consideration, have been dealt with by arrange- 
ments made privately with their creditors, while in several other 
instances positions have had to be liquidated under the conditions 
embodied in the moratorium. But the settlement passed off 
Without any serious declarations of default, and no trouble of 





The Law of Property Act, 1922. 


IX. 


THE REGISTRATION OF LAND CHARGES AND 
BANKRUPTCIES. 


In assimilating the transfer by an estate owner to a transfer of 
registered land by the registered proprietor it has been necessary 
to make a great extension of the system of registration of charges. 
In particular it is extended to charges for death duties and 
to equitable charges not secured by deposit of deeds, and to 
restrictive covenants, while bankruptcy will require to be 
registered as a lis pendens, or writ affecting land. The im- 
portance of registration will be best seen when we come to 
consider s. 3, which is the main section of the Act as regards the 
sale of land, but it is convenient to state the changes in the law 
in this respect before approaching that section. 

Land Charges.—The new provisions as to land charges are 
contained in s. 14 and Sch. VII :— 

“14. For extending the statutory provisions relating to land charges 
to charges for death duties and other matters (including certain charges 
of local authorities), and for amending the Land Charges Registration 
and Searches Act, 1888, in reference thereto, the provisions contained 
in the Seventh Schedule to this Act shall have effect.” 

It is unfortunate that the Act of 1888 has never had a shorter 
title given to it. It should be named, of course, the Land Charges 
Act, 1888, and this title we shall use in future references toit. It 
provides for the registration of writs and orders affecting land, 
of deeds of arrangement, and of land charges, but the land 
charges referred to in it are only annual sums or instalments of 
principal charged, otherwise than by deed, upon land under a 
statute for securing expenses incurred under the statute or moneys 
advanced for repaying such expenses (s. 4). The definition also 
includes charges under s. 15 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908 (replacing s. 29 of the Act of 1883), but it does not include 
involuntary charges, such as those created under s. 257 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. Moreover, s. 10, which provides for 
the establishment of the Register of Land Charges and the mode 
of registration, contemplates that the charge shall be created 
on the application of some person, and hence it does not include 
the charge created by s. 9 (6) of the Finance Act, 1894, in favour 
of a limited owner who pays estate duty: (see Wolstenholme’s 
Conveyancing, &c., Acts, 10th ed., p. 217). But this difficulty 
is now removed by the insertion in s. 10 after the word 
“application” of the words “if any” (Sched. VII, s. 1 (2)), 
and the inclusion as land charges of such a charge for estate duty, 
as well as other charges which are got created upon an application, 
is thus rendered possible. 

The extended list of land charges is contained in Sched. VII, 
s.1 (1). It includes: 

(A) Charges for death duties in favour of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners ; . 

(B) Equitable charges in favour of a tenant for life paying 
death duties ; 

(c) Any other equitable charges not secured by a deposit 
of documents relating to the legal estate affected ; 

(p) Restrictive covenants affecting freehold land ; 

(gz) Equitable easements ; and 

(F) Contracts by an estate owner to convey or create a legal 
estate ; that is, in general, contracts for sale. 

It will be seen that (D) is confined to freehold land. Section 90, 
which gives power to discharge or modify restrictive covenants 
was, in the Bill, similarly confined, but at the last moment it 
was extended in certain cases to leasehold land. The recognition 
that such covenants may be created in connection with leaseholds 
should, perhaps, have led to a corresponding extension in 
Sched. VII. The equitable easements mentioned in (£) include 


“any easement, right or privilege over or affecting land.” The 
word “ right ’’ apparently denotes some right of the same nature 
as an easement, and does not include equitable interests in land 
generally, and it is noteworthy that there is no provision for 





4n important nature seems to have arisen. 





registering equitable estates and interests, 
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Under s. 12 of the Land Charges Act, 1888, a land charge 
created after the commencement of that Act is void as against 
a purchaser for value unless registered ; and under s. 13 a land 
charge created before the commencement of the Act, which is 
assigned inter vivos after the commencement, is irrecoverable 
as against a purchaser for value after one year from the assign- 
ment unless registered prior to completion of the purchase. 
These sections will apply to the new land charges, save that 
a charge for death duties or an equitable easement, or a contract, 
will not be void under s. 12 for non-registration as against a 
purchaser for value otherwise than for money or money’s worth ; 
that is, where the consideration is marriage: Sched. VII, s. 1 
(3), (6). Presumably the “charge for death duties” referred 
to here is only a charge under (A) and not under (B), though this 
might have been made clearer. And s. 13 is not to apply to a 
restrictive covenant or an equitable easement entered into or 
created before the commencement of the present Act; but in 
other cases it applies after the expiration of one year from the 
first assignment snter vivos of a land charge created before such 
commencement. But s. 13 is very awkwardly expressed and 
is difficult to understand, and it is singular that the occasion was 
not taken to re-draft it. Certainly this would have been 
preferable to trying to adapt it to the new land charges. 

It should be added that a land charge under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, will, when registered, take effect as a charge 
by way of legal mortgage (Sched. VII, s. 1 (5)); that in the case 
of companies, registration of a land charge for securing money 
under the Companies Act, 1908, will be equivalent to registration 
under the Land Charges Act, 1888 (s. 2 (6)); and in the case of 
the new land charges, registration in a local Deeds Registry will 
be equivalent to registration under the Act of 1888 (s. 2 (7)). 
The foregoing appears to be a sufficient statement of the new land 
charges. How registration affects purchasers will, as we have 
said, be further considered in connection with s. 3; but it would 
seem that under the new system, registration of and searches for 
land charges will be of much wider importance than at present. 

Charge for Death Duties.—At the present time charges on land 
for death duties form one of the chief difficulties in the investiga- 
tion of title. This is due to the complicated provisions of the 
Legacy Duty and Succession Duty Acts, and of the Finance 
Act, 1894, and other statutes, and to the fact that the burden of 
seeing that the land is clear of such duties is placed upon the 
purchaser. The present Act does nothing to remove these 
complications so far as the ascertainment of the duties is con- 
cerned. That is a matter which lies between the personal 
representatives, trustees, or beneficiaries and the Revenue, but 
it should be no business of a purchaser to discover what duties are 
leviable and whether they are a charge on the land. It is for 
the Revenue to do this, and then to intimate in a public manner 
what claim against the land they have. Accordingly, as we have 
seen, any charge acquired by the Revenue for death duties will 
in future have to be registered as a land charge, and, in addition 
to the ordinary consequences of failure to register, it is expressly 
provided by s. 15 as follows :— 

“*(3) Where a charge in respect of death duties is not registered 
asa land charge, a purchaser of a legal estate shall take free therefrom, 
unless the charge for duties attached before the commencement of this 
Act, and the purchaser had notice of the facts giving rise to the 
charge.” 

Sub-section (14) provides that the section shall only apply in 
favour of a purchaser for money or money’s worth; and s-s. (8) 
that, except in the case of a conveyance to a purchaser, a con- 
veyance shall take effect subject to any subsisting charge or 
liability for duty, notwithstanding that the charge may not have 
been registered. The remaining sub-sections refer to the liability 
of persons accountable for duty and the mode of payment, and 
we are not at present concerned with them. 

Bankruptcies—The present practice as to searches in bank- 
ruptey will be made much simpler and safer by the changes 
now introduced. A petition in bankruptcy will have to be 
registered at the Land Registry as a lis pendens, and, if not so 


registered, it will not, as respects any transfer or creation of g 
legal estate, be notice or evidence of any act of bankruptcy 
alleged therein (s. 16 (1)), and under s-s. (4) a receiving order 
may be registered as an order affecting land. The material 
provision of s. 16 as regards the protection of purchasers is in 
8-8. (6) :-— 

**(6) The title of the trustee in bankruptcy acquired after the 
commencement of this Act shall be void as against a purchaser of a 
legal estate claiming under a conveyance made after the date of 
registration of the petition in bankruptcy unless, at the date of the 
conveyance, either the lis pendens is in force or the receiving order ig 
registered pursuant to this section.” 

The section, like s. 15 as to death duties (supra), only applies in 
favour of a purchaser for money or money’s worth, but there is 
in s. 16 the additional requirement that he shall be a purchaser 
in good faith without notice of an available act of bankruptey ; 
s-s. (7). To complete the protection of the purchaser it might be 
useful to provide that the registration shall not affect him till 
after the lapse of twenty-four hours, so that he could complete 
with safety within twenty-four hours of search. But the effect 
of the section will be to abolish the existing search in bankruptcy, 
and to make the searches for lis pendens and writs and orders 
effective for bankruptcy as well. 

Local Land Charges.—Another convenient change which we 
need only mention here is the requirement in Sched. VII of the 
registration of statutory charges in favour of local authorities, 
At present inquiry as to such charges has to be made of the 
town clerk or other officer, but this is not an absolute protection. 
Under the new system they will “ be void as against a purchaser 
for money or money’s worth of a legal estate in the land affected 
thereby ’’ unless registered “in the prescribed manner by the 
proper officer of the local authority”; and where money has 
been expended, but no actual charge created, a temporary land 
charge can be registered against the land generally without 
specifying the amount: Sched. VII, s. 2. It may be too much 
to say that, under the new system, all necessary information as 
to matters affecting land, other than legal estates and interests, 
can be obtained by search in the proper registries, but the Act 
goes a long way to achieve thisend. It may be noticed that the 
provision as to vacation by order of the High Court of a writ or 
order affecting land, which, oddly enough, is s. 19 of the Settled 
Land Act, 1880, is now transferred to Sched. VII: see s. 4 (2) (3). 


(To be continued.) 








The Enactment of the American 


Constitution. 


Sooner or later Britain is likely to be faced with the task of pro- 
viding an Imperial Constitution from its many constituent parts, 
which at present are united by only three links—(1) Allegiance 
to the King-Emperor, (2) the Sovereignty of Parliament, and 
(3) the final judicial authority of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The latter, indeed, is not operative in Great 
Britain itself, but it seems likely that some future reforming Lord 
Chancellor will undertake the task of uniting in one the Judicial 
Committees of the House of Lords and the Privy Council. When 
the effort is made to frame an Imperial Constitution, one which 
will satisfy all the peoples of Great Britain, the Overseas 
Dominions, the Irish Free State, the Crown Colonies, and the 
Great Empire of India, no doubt a choice will have to be made 
between two different ideals, that of ‘‘ Confederation ’’ and that 
of a “ Federal State.” The former ideal involves only a loose 
tie of alliance between virtually independent states. The latter 
imports some kind of Federal Parliament for which is reserved 
the sole jurisdiction in those matters of legislation which affect 
the whole Empire. 

When that problem arises in practise, no doubt every statesman 
will refer to the famous precedent of the United States. In 1787, 
after the recognition of their Independence, the thirteen revolting 
States—each sovereign and independent—sent representatives 
to the famous Philadelphia Convention. There the great fight 


between “ Confederation ” and “ Federalism ” was fought out 
with the most intense bitterness. Lawyers took the leading part 





Hamilton, the protagonist of ‘‘ Federalism ” was 


in the fight. 
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the most brilliant member of the New York Bar. Jefferson, his 
greatest opponent, was a great Virginian lawyer. Almost every 
leading figure in the debate that followed was a member 
of the legal profession. Hence the contest is of peculiar interest 
to lawyers. And, in a recent address, delivered in the famous 
old Law University of ‘‘ William and Mary,” in Virginia, Judge 
Parker, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, an appoint- 
ment he resigned to contest the Presidency of the United States, 
has traced the legal story of the conflict in graphic and powerful 
language. In the short account which follows, we are largely 
indebted to the luminous address of Judge Parker. 

The Federal Constitution, the pride of every intelligent and 
patriotic American, and which Gladstone referred to as the 
greatest work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man, had safe deliverance from the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787. Over that convention the greatest American 
from the beginning of government to this day, George Washington, 
of Virginia, once a student of * William and Mary,’’ and later its 
chancellor, presided. The Constitution was not popular with 
the majority of the people at its birth. Indeed, the Articles of 
Confederation, which constituted whatever of Federal Govern- 
ment there was in existence—a helpless apology for a government, 
which could not compel from any source the raising of money 
to support itself or pay the national debt—were in greater favour 
with the people than the proposed new Federal Government, 
which was given all needed power, as 134 years of experience under 
it demonstrates. The people, however, were suspicious of the 
Constitution before they ever saw it. For three months and a 
half the convention sat with locked doors. James Madison, 
afterwards President, kept the Journal, but agreeably to the 
wishes of the delegates it was not published until after his death, 
which occurred about fifty years later. Moreover, the resolution 
of Congress providing for a convention on the second Monday of 
May, 1787, recited that it was ‘‘ for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confederation,’’ whereas the convention 
in fact reported an entirely different plan of government, namely, 
the creation of a Federal State. That delegates elected to create 
an independent alliance, or ‘‘ Confederacy ’’ of independent 
sovereign states, should have been shepherded into the adoption 
of a Federal Constitution, is an extraordinary tribute to the skill 
of Hamilton, who did the ‘“ shepherding.” 

Fortunately, in the condition of public demoralization tending 
in the direction of dishonour and even anarchy in the year 1787, 
fifty-five strong men, who had been chosen to represent the several 
States, assembled in Independence Hall. It was a wonderful 
bedy of men. Never since that day has a body of like numbers 
been their superiors in ability, courage, industry and patriotism. 
The convention adjourned in September, and a draft of its 
new Federal Constitution was sent by Washington to the Con- 
tinental Congress—the Committee of the States which had 
conducted the war. Strong opposition was made to it by several 
of the members of the Continental Congress but it was soon 
overborne, and eight days later Congress resolved that the new 
Constitution, together with a letter from Washington, should 
be “ transmitted to the several legislatures in order that it might 
be submitted to a convention of delegates in each state chosen 
by the people thereof in conformity to the resolves of the 
convention.”’ 

Immediately there were born two parties, one supporting, the 
other opposing the adoption of the new Constitution by the 
conventions of the several States, and a fierce struggle was waged 
in several of the States, with brilliant men for the leaders of the 
antagonistic parties. In Virginia, the leading state, there were 
strong leaders of men and able debaters who were opposed to 
the new plan of government, and in considerable numbers they 
were present at the Virginia convention, for both parties strove 
with might and main to obtain mastery there. Let Senator 
Beyeridge speak of the strength, ability, and character of 
members of the convention and their leaders. He said “ In 
Virginia’s convention the array of ability, distinction, and 
character on both sides was notably brilliant and impressive. The 
strongest debaters in the land were there, the most powerful 
orators, and some of the most scholarly statesmen. Seldom in 
any land or age has so gifted and accomplished a group of men 
contended in argument and discussion at one time and place.” 
The constitutionalist leaders from other States, such as Hamilton, 
of New York, King, of Massachusetts, and others who believed 
that. Virginia would settle the fate of the Constitution, were 
making appeals to their Virginia friends to save the day. And 
they did, but only by the narrow margin of ten votes out of 168. 
Hamilton’s assurance that a constitutionalist victory in Virginia 
would secure the adoption of the Constitution proved to be right. 
His brilliant arguments in that behalf were most persuasive in 
the New York convention, which gave a substantial majority 
in favour of the adoption of the Constitution. 

The Continental Congress provided that presidential electors 
should be chosen the first Wednesday in January, 1789, and that 
the electors should meet and cast their votes for President on the 


first Wednesday in February, and that the Senate and House 
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should assemble on the first Wednesday in March, which was in 
that year the 4th day of the month. Hence, Congress fixed 
upon the 4th of March for the beginning of each new administration 
thereafter. 

The counting of the electoral votes took place on the 6th day 
of April, and each and every one of them was cast for George 
Washington, of Virginia. He wisely selected two great men of 
widely different political views to be the leaders of his Cabinet— 
Jefferson for Secretary of State, and Hamilton for Secretary of 
the Treasury. The inauguration took place on the 30th day of 
April in Federal Hall, at the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, 
in New York City. The oath was administered by Chancellor 
Livingston, who, at the conclusion, shouted ‘‘ Long live George 
Washington, President of the United States!’’ Answering 
shouts came from all the vast assemblage. So, after a mighty 
travail, the National Government was born amongst the 
execrations of the great mass of the people. Yet, to-day, no 
man would seek to undo this great piece of work. 








Res Judicatz. 


The Judicial Discretion of an Administrative 
Official. 


(Wilson v. Esquimault and Nanaimo Rly. Co., 1922, 1 A.C. 202 ; 
Jud. Com.) 


Most legal practitioners will recollect that in the once famous 
ease of Local Government Board v. Arlidge (1915, A.C. 120), the 
House of Lords held that, although a quasi-tribunal or admini- 
strative official vested by statute with a judicial discretion must 
exercise it in accordance with the fundamental principles of 
“natural justice and equity,’’ yet if it is given authority by the 
statute to regulate its own procedure, regulations so made 
are not invalid merely because they compel the parties to submit 
their case in writing or otherwise break one of the normal 
procedural methods found convenient in courts of law. This 
principle has now been followed and extended in Wilson v. 
Esquimault and Nanaimo Rly. Co. (supra). Here the Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Canadian province had statutory authority to issue 
Crown grants of land upon “ reasonable proof ”’ cf certain facts, 
such as selection, priority of appropriation, etc. Under an Act of 
the Province, the Lieutenant-Governor had issued and sealed a 
Crown grant of land: the applicant applied for registration of 
his grant, but before the title was actually registered the Governor- 
General of the Dominion disallowed, by virtue of his constitutional 
veto under ss. 56 and 90 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
the provincial statute under which the grant had been made. The 

uestion then arose whether, notwithstanding subsequent 
disallowance of the enabling Act, the grant thus made was good. 
The question turned upon whether, in making the grant, the 
Lieutenant-Governor bad “reasonable proof” of the facts 
condition precedent to the issue of title. It was held that 
“reasonable proof ’”’ need not be based on testimony which can 
be admitted in a Court of Law in conformity with the accepted 
rules of evidence. Some evidence of the fact, even if erroneous 
and in law inadmissible, may be sufficient to satisfy the judicial 
discretion vested in him by statute. 
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The Conditions Precedent of a valid 
Charitable Bequest. 
(Rhus v. Alltorney-General, 1922, 2 Ch. 52.) 


Some interesting subtleties arose before Mr. Justice RUSSELL 
in the curious case of Rhys v. Attorney-General (supra). Here a 
testator had bequeathed the income derived from certain invest- 
ments to ‘‘ the oldest respectable inhabitants in Gunville to the 
amount of five shillings per year each”; and the question 
naturally arose whether or not this was a good charitable bequest. 
The preamble of the statute of Elizabeth defines charity as 
including, inter alia, ** gifts for the relief of aged, impotent, and 
poor people.’”” In Commissioners of Income Tax v. Pemael 
(1891, A.C. 531, 583), Lord Macnaghten said that charity as 
defined by law comprises four principal divisions : (A) trusts for 
the relief of poverty, (B) trusts for the advancement of education, 
(c) trusts for the advancement of religion, (D) trusts for other 
purposes beneficial to the community. Of course, in the present 
case, the only one of those four categories applicable is that of 
“poverty.” At first sight, it seems a little difficult to read an 
implication of poverty into the fact that the recipients of the gift 
are the ‘“ oldest respectable inhabitants ’’ of a certain parish ; 
neither ‘‘age’’ nor “ respectability,’”’ nor both combined, one 
should hope, must necessarily lead to ‘ poverty.’”’ And this 
difficulty the learned judge felt. But a long line of authorities 
quoted by junior counsel for the Treasury, especially Re Dudgeon 
(74 L.T. 613), where there was a gift of £10 per annum to 
respectable single women exceeding sixty years in age, convinced 
the learned judge that, where the bequest is intended for aged 
persons and confers only a small sum upon each recipient, the 
courts will infer an intent limiting it to poor persons who comply 
with the other conditions precedent of the gift. Mr. Justice 
RussELL makes a very interesting enumeration and criticism 
of all the leading cases in this judgment. 


Damages in Divorce Court Proceedings. 
(Monsell v. Monsell, 1922, P. 34; Smith v. Smith, 1922, P. 1.) 
Two important cases on Divorce Court practice which require 

the attention of practitioners are those of Monsell v. Monsell 
(supra) and Smith v. Smith (supra). Inthe former case, the Court 
had to consider whether the abatement (by death) of proceedings 
against a respondent involves also abatement of proceedings 
against the co-respondent. Primd facie, one would be inclined to 
say yes. If H sues W (his wife) and P (her alleged paramour) for 
divorce in respect of an act of adultery alleged to have been 
committed by them, and if W dies before the proceedings have 
been concluded by a decree absolute of divorce, it is clear that the 
proceedings abate as respects W. Indeed, a decree absolute 
is then quite unnecessary, since death has already dissolved the 
marriage. Nor is the position in any way affected by the fact 


that a decree nisi has been obtained—for a decree nisi does not 
dissolve the marriage, either in fact or conditionally ; it is the 
subsequent decree absolute alone which does so, and that decree 


does not necessarily follow. As regards W, the proceedings 
clearly abate upon her decease. But what about P, the co- 
respondent ? The answer given by the President, in the case on 
which we are commenting, is that the divorce proceedings may 
abate as regards him too but not the claim for damages. That is 
a separate and independent cause of action. Indeed, before 1859, 
the proceedings in divorce were threefold: (1) a suit for a 
separation a mensa et thoro against the wife initiated by petition 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, (2) a common law action in tort for 
criminal conversation against the paramour, and (3) a private bill 
in Parliament. The damages arose out of the second action, which 
was clearly quite distinct from the other two. Although statute- 
law has now merged all three proceedings in one Divorce Petition 
in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, yet the claim for 
damages remains a crim. con. claim for damages sounding in 
tort and is a separate ground of action. Therefore it does not 
abate with the death of the wife. The husband was therefore 
entitled to recover the damages against the co-respondent, but 
not until after the lapse of six months—the seated intervening 
between a decree nisi and a decree absolute ; upon the expiry of 
that period he was held entitled to apply in Chambers lor the 
distribution of the damages without further notice to the co- 
respondent. Since the infant children of the petitioner have a 
statutory interest in the damages, permission was given to them 
to attend at the application for distribution upon an undertaking 
by their solicitor to be responsible for costs. 

The other case noted, Smith v. Smith, decided a much shorter 
point. Although there is a practice in the Divorce Court of not 
awarding either damages or costs to a co-respondent who did not 
know the respondent to be a married woman, this practice does 
not override the statutory discretion of the court to award either 
damages or costs in a proper case, even against such a co- 


Jurisdiction in Restitution Cases. 
(Bell v. Bell (No. 2), 1922, 2 Irish R. 152.) 

Another interesting short point on Divorce Law was decided 
by the Irish Courts in Bell v. Bell (supra); but the decision is on 
a ground of principle equally binding in England. It is wel]- 
settled law that (unless in certain exceptional cases) the English 
Courts will not grant dissolution of marriage in the case of persons 
domiciled abroad; and it is equally well-settled that they will 
grant judicial separations where parties are resident within the 
jurisdiction, on grounds adequate in English Law. The inter- 
mediate case, that of suit for restitution of conjugal rights, creates 
greater difficulties. Such a proceeding is a normal antecedent 
to Divorce proceedings in England, and therefore the fact that 
the Court may have no jurisdiction to grant divorce is important, 
But in Bell v. Bell (supra) the Irish Court has just held that, 
whatever the domicile of parties resident in this country, the 
Court has power to order restitution of conjugal rights. 








Societies. 


The Law Society. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


In connection with the Fortieth Annual Provincial Meeting of The Law 
Society, to be held at Leeds from the 25th to the 28th inst. inclusive, the 
Leeds Incorporated Law Society have issued a programme of arrangements 
as follows : 

ReEcEPTION aT UntIversitry.—Honorary DEGREE CONFERRED ON 
PRESIDENT. 

Monday, 25th September.—The Chancellor (the Duke of Devonshire), the 
Vice-Chancellor (Sir Michael E. Sadler, K.C.S.I.), the Pro-Chancellor 
(Mr. G. Arnold), the Senate and Council of the University of Leeds, 
will receive the President, Council and members of the Society, and the 
ladies accompanying them, in the Great Hall of the University from 
8.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

The Honorary Degree of LL.D. will be conferred on the President during 
the evening. 

PRESIDENT’Ss ADDRESS. READING AND Discussion oF PAPERs. 

Tuesday, 26th September.—Members will meet in the Ball-room of the 
Queen’s Hotel at 10.30 a.m., when the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. W. H. 
Hodgson) will welcome them, The President of The Law Society will then 
deliver his inaugural address, which will be followed by the reading and 
discussion of papers. There will be an adjournment for lunch at 2.30 p.m., 
after which the reading and discussion of papers will be resumed. 

BANQUET. 
A banquet will be held in the evening at the Queen’s Hotel. The chair 
will be taken by Mr. H. E. Clegg (President of the Incorporated Leeds 
Law Society. A plan of the table may be seen at the enquiry office on that 


IRISH 








Please do not jump at conclusions. My title has no 
connection whatever with “disastrous ringsand knock- 
POTATO out.” There are still some educated folk who know 

very little about the disastrous or the Irish variety 
of rings. Let me—uneducated scribe though I am— 
RINGS. endeavour to explain. In the Emerald Isle in the 

eighteenth century, as now, the Irish very sensibly 
boiled or baked their potatoes with their jackets on. The well-to-do 
had what I will describe as a big serviette ring, inverted or concaved, 
usually chased or embossed with flowers, fruit, etc., the upper part being 
about the size of a cheese-plate and the lower as large as a dinner-plate. 
Usually it stood in the middle of the table, a serviette being placed over 
the ring and the hot potatoes placed therein. 

Last July one of the New Poor called and told me he had pledged an old 
Irish Potato Ring for £20 at a well-known West End firm. Would I 
redeem it, pay the 20s. for interest due, and put it up for auction? I 
agreed. Ten days later it sold for over five times as much as the principal 
and interest together. In August, 1922, I called on two separate firms 
of lawyers in Barnstaple. At the first one I had to report as to the value 
of works of art, china, antique furniture, etc. At the other I had to inspect 
and value ancient silver, and I was naturally very delighted when my 
learned friend told me a client had had a sale of effects among which was an 
old silver Irish Potato Ring, the genuineness of which had been challenged 
at the sale ; so the auctioneer decided to sell it for ‘* what it is,” and it was 
knocked down to the said client or a friend for £2 10s. The lawyer then 
sent it on to me, and it appeared in my catalogue as a George III (1/772) 
Irish Potato Ring (14 ozs. 5 dwts.). It was knocked down for £84 18s. 
This sum, less 7} per cent., was paid to the client through the lawyef. 

I am the only auctioneer who travels seven hundred miles every week 
calling, wherever invited, on the New Poor. I am accompanied by my art 
expert, and my fee is only 21s. We will stay about half-an-hour, tell you 
all we can, and advise. Don’t hesitate to ask me to call. Your banker, 


lawyer, priest or parson will tell you I practise what 1 preach. : 
W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House (corner of Dover-street), Piccadilly, 





respondent. 





London, W.1. 


Telephone: Regent 475. 
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day. Mrs..A. Copson Peake will receive the ladies attending the meeting 
in the ball-room of the hotel at 8.15 p.m. Ladies desirous of hearing the 
hes following the banquet will be admitted on presentation of their 
membership cards. 
Soricrrors’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
Wednesday, 27th September.—The Annual Meeting of the Solicitors’ 
Benevolent Association will be held at the Queen’s Hotel at 10.15 a.m. 
READING AND Discussion OF PAPERS. 
The reading and discussion of papers will be resumed at 10.45 a.m. 
and continued to 1.15 p.m., when the business of the meeting will close. 
Excursions. 
Motor excursions will start from the Queen’s Hotel at 2.30 p.m. for 
(4) Farnley Hall, Wharfedale, and inspection of the Turner collection of 
pictures ; (B) To visit the factory of John Barran & Sons, Limited, wholesale 
elothiers, and the steel works of T. F. Braime & Co. Limited. 
THEATRE. 
In the evening seats will be provided for those desirous of seeing 
Mr. Matheson Lang and company in “ Blood and Sand,” at the Grand 


Theatre. 
EXCURSIONS. 

Thursday, 28th September. —Motor excursions will leave the Queen’s 
Hotel (a) for York, via Harewood. Visitors will be entertained at luncheon 
by the members of the Yorkshire Law Society (York), and to afternoon 
tea by Mr. R. E. Dodsworth (President of the Soc iety), and will be shown 
the principal places of interest, including the Cathedral. (B) Harrogate, 
Ripon and Fountains Abbey. Visitors will be entertained to luncheon 
and afternoon tea by the members of the Harrogate Law Society. The 
motor conveyances for these excursions will be provided by the Yorkshire 
Union of Law Societies. 

RECEPTION. 

In the evening the President of The Law Society and Mrs. Peake will 
receive the members and the ladies who accompany them and the clerical 
staffs of the solicitors practising in Leeds, at the Municipal Art Gallery, 
from 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

Enquiry OFFICE. 

There will be an enquiry office at the Queen’s Hotel, where all information 
may be obtained. Telegrams addressed to any member “C/o Scribe, 
Leeds,” and letters addressed “C/o Incorporated Law Society, Albion 
Place, Leeds,” will be taken at once to the enquiry office, and will, if 
desired, be delivered to the address of the member in Leeds supplied to the 
Hon. Secretary. 





SQuiTt AnD TA Ww 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir Richard Stephens Taylor. Deputy-Chairman—L. W. North Hickiey, Esq. 
James Austen-Cartmell, Esq. | Tee Rt. Hon. Lord Beale, P.C., M.V.O. 
uUrTOwW ° 
Alexander Dingwali Bateson, Esq., K.C. — Ba may Log Soe 


W.C.z2. 


John George Butcher, Bart., K.C., M.P. Allan 

Edmund Church, Esq. | The Rt. Hon. tod Phitthnore, P.C., D.C.L. 
Philip G. Collins, Esq | Charles R. Rivington, Esq. 

Harry Mitton Crookenden, Esq. | Mark , Esq., 


John Croft Deverell, E 
Robert William Dibdin, | Francis Minchin Voules, Esq. C.B. ‘B. 


Charles Baker Dimond, Esq. Charles Wigan, Esq. 
FUNDS EXCEED .- - £5,000,000, 
All classes of Life Assurance Granted. Whole Life and Endowment Assurances without 
profits, at exceptionally low rates of premium. 
W. P. PHELPS, Manager. 








CLUBS. 

Members will be admitted tothe privileges of membership of the following 
clubs on production of their membership cards, and upon entering their 
names in the respective visitors’ books: the Leeds County Conservative 
Club, South Parade ; the Leeds and County Liberal Club, Quebec Street. 

Gor. 

Arrangements have been made whereby visitors who desire to play golf 
will be admitted as temporary members of the following golf clubs, without 
payment of green fees, on presentation of their membership cards: Leeds, 
Headingley, Aldwoodley and Moortown. 

LIBRARY. 

The premises and library of the Incorporated Leeds Law Society, No. 1 
Albion-place (within three minutes’ walk of the Queen’s Hotel) will be 
available for the use of members attending the meeting on presentation 
of their membership cards to the clerk in charge. 





VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It is very essential that all Policy Holders —< 
a > a — valuation of their effects. Property 6 deacrally very inadequa’ 

in case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. NHAM 8TORR a SON 
{LIMITED 26, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valuers and 
auctioneers (established over 100 years), have a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad 
to advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, 
works of art, bric-A-brac a speciality.—{ADVT. ) 








Winding-up Notices. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
LIMITED IN CHANCERY. 


London Gazette. 
ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM J., 


Bankruptcy Notices. | *Autst'*6nd"Ats. 3 


RECEIVING ORDERS. 

~—TUESDAY, August 29. 
Sticksfleld, 
Joiner. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


| 
SLATER, HEREWARD, — Clerk. Wakefield. Pet. 


THORNBER, RIDLEY, Buraley, Engineer. Burnley. Pet, 
Aug. 25. Ord. Aug. 2 

THe ELITE a COMPANY, a, Confec- 
tioners. Brighton. Pet. July 24. Ord. Aug. 25. 


Northumberland 
TONGE, —— C., Wigan, Fish and Fruit Dealer, Wigan. 


Pet. Aug. 24. Ord. Aug. 24. 


CNB IQUIDATOR ar Tas Conway, JOHN, Long-lane, Furrier. Wandsworth. Pet. Pet. "Aug. 2 Ord. Aug. 25 
DATE MENTION Aug. 2. Ord. Aug. 24. = Travis, B. T., Mancheste r, < ‘oth Merchant. Manchester. 
London G of = -Fripay, Septe oat 1 DAVIES, REGINALD, Abertillery, Optician. Tredegar. Pet. Pet. July 7. Ord. Aug. 23. 
Loniion Gazette. AY, Sey . Aug. 21. Ord .Aug. 21. WATSON, VIVIAN M., eae. Canterbury. Pet. Aug. 2. 
GurrerIpGr & ZAMBRA LTD. Sept 30, Montague Moustardier, | DINsEL, CARL MAX, Highbury-park, Wholesale Toy Dealer. Ord. Aug. 26. 
WIGGLESWORTH, BALMFORTH, Oldham, Plasterer. Oldham. 


69, Downs-rd., Clapton, E.5. _ High Court. P 
FARNBOROUGH EMPIRE ELECTRIC THEATRE Ltp. Oct. 6. | Eyre, ENOCH, Ulceby, 


Pet. July 27. » 
Lincoln, Motor Engineer. Great Pet. Aug. 10. Ord. Aug. 25. 


Ord. Aug. 25 


George Brook-Knight, Queen-st. chambers, Maidenhead. Grimsby. Pet. Aug. 24. Ord. Aug. 24. | WILLIAMS, FREDERICK, Crawley. Brighton. Pet. July 24. 
Wrvsor (BIRKENHEAD) HAULAGE Co. Ltp. Oct. 18. Robt. A. | FARRANT, ALFRED, Southampton, Stationer. Southampton. Ord. July 24. 

Latimer, 23, Princes-bldgs., 81, Dale-st., Liverpool. Pet. Aug. 24. Ord. Aug. 24. Wort, Tuomas, Lincoln. Lincoln. Pet. Aug. 8. Ord. 
T. INGLESANT & Sons Lip. Oct. 21. Shirley Allen, | HANBURY, MOLLE, High-st., Kensington. Film Actress. Aug. 24. 


9, New-st., Leicester. High Court. 
STOCKWELL & OHMS LTD. Sept. 29. Henry Holmes, 2,| Hex, Jonn R., 
Fenchurch-avenue, E.C.3. High Court. 
Witox, ANeus & Co. Ltp. Oct. Ll. 
Nancarrow, Royal Exchange, Middlesbrough. 
Tue Ra¥ TRADING Co. Lip, 12, Spray-st., Woolwich, S.E. 
Samuel Ruda, Liquidator, above address. 
London Gazette. —TUESDAY, September 5. 
AUTOMATIC STANDARD SCREW COMPANY LTD. Sept. 22 
Albert E. Tilley, 8, Staple-inn, Holborn. 
A. & W. Nespitt Lrp. Oct.31. R. Kettle, 206, Finsbury 
Pavement-house. 
Sconor Rus Lrp. Oct. 11. 
rd., Underbank, Stockport. 


Pet. Feb. 8 
Ord. Aug. 25. 


Aug. 12. Ord. Aug. 25 
MATHIAS, JOHN D., 


Pet. Aug. 24. 
RENFREY, JOHN R., 
Pet. Aug. 24. 
Rogers, GeorGE W., 


Harrop Marshall, 18, Union- 
Bromwich. 





Pet. July 6. 
hegent-sq., 


George B. | Hopson, HARRY, Blackpool. 
_ BRYAN, Llay, Gresford, Farmer. 


Mynachlogddu, Slate 
Have rfordwest. Pet. Aug. 23. Ord. Aug. 23. 

RAWLINSON, JOHN H., Kidsgrove, Staffs, Grocer. 
Ord. Aug. 24. 

Burnley, General Dealer. 

Ord. Aug. 24. 

Smethwick, Boot Maker. West | 
Pet. Aug. 25. 


Ord. Aug. 23. 
W.C.1., Company Director. 
Ord. Aug. 23. 

Blackpool. Pet. Aug. 8. 








ARDMAY HOTEL 


Wosvurn Piace, W.C.1. 

Bedroom with Breakfast, Bath and Attendance, from 

6/6 perday. Terms en pension 10/6 perday. No extras. 

Quiet rooms with Gas fires, for students, including all 

meals, from 2} guineas persveek. Large ‘public rooms. 
Constant hot water. Night eg 

Telephones: 979, 681 MUSE 
Telegraphic Address: “* YAMDRA, West CENT.” 


Wrexham. Pet. 


Quarryman. 





Hanley. 


Burnley. 












Ord. Aug. 25. | 








THE LICENSES 





| Fire, Burley, ‘bee 


LICENSE 
INSURANCE. 








FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION WRITE: 





INSURANCE C@., LTD., 


conducting Fi idelity, Glass, Motor, Public Liability, etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS. 


Suitable Clauses for Insertion in Leases and Mortgages of Licensed Property settled by 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT (next Temple Station), W.C.2. 


AND GENERAL 





of Profit, Employers’, 


Counsel will be sent on application. 
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To Solicitors, Trustees and Executors. 


DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS, LTD,, | 
AUCTION ROOMS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1813), 
Auctioneers and Valuers of ali 
Classes of Property. 

For the Sale of Jewellery, Antique and Modern Silver, 
Guries, Furniture, China, Cheice Furs, Works of Art, &c. 
Valuations made in Town and Country for all purposes. 
APPLY! 


26, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Phone : 2839 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘Viewing, London.” 


On WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, at 2.30 p.m. 


Nos. 63, 65, 67 & 69, FORTESS ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN. 


REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT, 
Secured on Shops and nine-roomed Houses, fully let and 
producing about £357 per annum. Improving position on 
the main road, with frequent tram and omnibus services; a 
few minutes from Kentish Town Tube Station, Held for 73 
years at a low ground rent 

Solicitors, Messrs. Church, Rackham & Co., 
Inn-fields, W.C.2. 
Particulars and Sale conditions of the Auctioneers, 


GODDARD & SMITH, 


22, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, 8.W.1. 


46, Lincoln’s 





PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


gssrs. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
conduct PERIODICAL SALES of 

REVERSIONS (Absolate and Contingent), 

LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 

LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures. 


Debts and Bonds, and 
Kindred Interests, 
on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each month 
throughout the year, at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 
156, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4. 
Offices, 6 Poultry, , London E.C.2. Telegrams, “Invari- 
ably Stock, London.” Tel Nos. 2063 and 2964 City. 


PERIODICAL PROPERTY AUCTIONS 
esses. H, E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


beg to announce that their PROPERTY AUCTIONS 
will be held at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, 
Queen Victoria-street, B.C.4. 

Vendors, solicitors and trustees having properties for 
sale are respectfully invited to communicate with the 
Auc tioneers, at their Offices, 6 Poultry, London, E.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘Invariably Stock, London.” Tel. Nos, 2963 
and 2064 City. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS 
FOR 
JEWELS, FAMILY PLATE, PICTURES, 
FURNITURE, CHINA, 


And all classes of Valuable Property. 
SALES IN COUNTRY HOUSES, FIRE VALUATIONS. 


Special Estate Room for Auctions of Real Property 
and Investments, 


20 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





AUCTION SALES. 


MESSRS. FIELD & SONS’ AUCTIONS 

take place MONTHLY at THE LONDON 
AUCTION MART, 155, Queen Victoria Strect, 
E.C.4, and include every 
Property. 


cation at their Offices. Field & Sons 


Messrs. 


undertake Surveys of all kinds and give special | 
attention to Rating and Compensation Claims. ' 
Offices, 54, Borough High Street, London Bridge, | 


S.E.1, and 12a, Waterloo Place, 8.W.1. 


description of | 
Printed terms can be had on appli- | 


Messrs. PENMAN & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS AND oe” 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


CHARTER: 
“No Destitute Child ever 
Refused Admission.”’ 


No Waiting List. 
93,698 Children have been admitted. 
13,540 Children dealt with last year. 
7,335 Boys and Girls average in residence, 
380 Boys in Training for the Navy. 
Bequest forms on application to the General Secretary. 
Director: Rear-Admiral Sir HARRY STILEMAN. 
Head Offices: 18-26, StgPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDon, E.1. 





104a, GUILFORD ST., W.C.I. 








EXPERT VALUER FOR PROBATE 
AND ALL PURPOSES. 


HOUSEHOLD VALUATIONS (Castle, Mansion or Cottage). 
PEARLS, EMERALDS, DIAMONDS, 
ANCIENT SILVER, etc., 

Valued or Purchased to any amount. 
TRUTH says: 


“An Expert second to none 
in the land.” 


Ww. E. HURCOMB, 


CALDER HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.I1. 
(CORNER OF DOVER STREET). "Phone: Reauyr 475, 














REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 
LOANS on REVERSIONS and on FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY in POSSESSION. 


The Law Costs on Loans are regulated by Scale. 
Paid-up Share and Debenture Capital £764,825. 


30, Co_teman St. Lonpon. E.C. 





TEMPORARY 


Shorthand-Typists 


(With or without Machines) 
Supplied by the Hour, Day or 
Week at reasonable charges. 











THE SOLICITORS’ LAW STATIONERY 
SOCIETY, LTD., 


104-7, FETTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C.4, 


"Phone ; 
Holborn 1403. 








Telephone: 602 Holborn. 


EDE AND RAVENSCROFT, 


FOUNDED IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM & MARY, 1689, 


ROBE 
MAKERS TAILORS. 


SOLICITORS’ "GOWNS. 


Wigs for Registrars, Town Clerks & Coroners. 


93 & 94 CHANCERY. LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





a INCOMES.— HOMES FURNISHED 
on an equitable system of DEFERRED PAYMENT, 
specially adapted for those with fixed tncomes who do not 
wish to disturb investments. The largest stock in the 

world to select from. All goods delivered free by Maple’s 

| own Motor Service direct to customers’ residences in thirty- 
| gix counties.—Write for particulars to MAPLE & CO., 

Tottenham Court-road, London, W.1. 





Small Advertisements, 
ONCE 3 TIMES 6 TIMES 


30 Words 4s.0p. 108.0p. 18s. Op. 
Every additional 10 Words 1g. Op. 
extra for each insertion. 








SALES, LETTINGS, 





Messrs. HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN, 


AUCTIONEERS and SURVEYORS, 
27, MADDOX STREET, W., and 99, REGENT STREET, W., 


SPECIALISE IN 
VALUATIONS and AUCTIONS of 


SHOP AND BUSINESS PREMISES 


THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF 


BRITISH ISLES. 


THE 











DRAFT FORMS OF 
MemorRANDUM AND ARTICLES 


or AssOcIATION 


By CECIL W. TURNER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


The forms are printed as drafte on one side of sheets of 
Foolscap, and are in with the Companizs ACTS, 
1908-1917, and with the latest decisions of the Courts. 
have been used for many years by Counsel and Solicitors, 
and the regulations of thousands of existing Companies 
oso based upon them. 

s. a. 
Nineteenth 


each 3 6 
36 





No, 3, —For a am © P a 
No. ects Public Company Tlf Bastion 
44 pages 


No. ag Company not for profit, and 
= aa lanamannaae hird Edition, 


26 pages 
No. 34.—For a Private Company (adopting Table 
A with modifications). ‘ighteenth 


Rdition. 16 pages .. 
No. 3d*.-For a Public Company Soeant 
Table A with mod ere 
15 pages 


oe 





THE SOLICITORS’ 
LAW STATIONERY SOCIETY, LTD. 


22, CHANCERY Lanz, W.C.2. 49, BepvorD Row, W.C.1. 
27 & 28, WaLBROOK, E.C.4. 45, ToTHILL Staxet, 9.W.1. 
15 Hanover StTRERT, W.1, 











